Dear readers: 


INCE my return from my recent two weeks’ visit to the Soviet Union as 
S the guest of the Russian Orthodox Church, I have been considering how — 
I can faithfully and effectively communicate to you some of my experiences | 
there. I know so well how superficial is one’s knowledge after only a fort- 
night’s stay in such a huge and complex country, and how dangerous it is to 
make generalizations based upon one’s own experiences. At the same time, 
I have seen several reports by Christians on their visits to the Soviet Union 
which I think are quite comprehensive. It is a fact that a great number of 
Christians have visited the USSR in recent years. The thick visitors’ book 
at the Moscow Baptist Church was one of the most interesting I have seen, 
and among the hundreds of signatures penned beneath messages of goodwill 
I found many world-famous names, such as Adlai Stevenson and Eleanor 
Roosevelt. Nevertheless, I believe that our trip to the Soviet Union was 
unique in many ways, and that we were able to observe things which had 
been discussed and reported by others from a slightly different angle. 

At the Prague Peace Conference last September I became convinced that, 
if we were to achieve a real dialogue and discussion among Christians on 
the question of peace, it was essential for each of us to get first-hand informa- 
tion on the society which was our immediate concern. In a private conver- 
sation, I asked the two young representatives of the USSR if there was any 
chance of our visiting the Soviet Union as guests of their churches. They 
took this enquiry very seriously, and within three months I received an invita-_ 
tion to visit the Soviet Union at Christmas time as a guest of the Russian” 
Orthodox Church, together with four friends who were also at the Prague 
Conference: Barbara Hall of the United States, former Secretary of the 
Brazilian SCM studying at the Ecumenical Institute near Geneva ; Birgitte 
Gustafson, Schools Secretary of the Free SCM of Sweden; Reinard Tiez of 
the German Federal Republic, graduate student at the theological faculty 
of Basel University, and Milan Opocensky, lecturer at the Comenius Theo- 
logical Faculty in Prague. This means that we five visitors and our two 
Russian hosts had really come to know one another in the conference, where 
as ordinary church members we shared our concern for peace, and that the 
visit materialized out of our fervent desire to deepen mutual sympathy and 
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_ trust in order to create a body of young Christians who would commit them- 
re selves to the painstaking, arduous task of bringing about true understanding 
3 among the churches. All five of us were invited in a purely personal capacity 
: and represented no church or organization, so that the visit could be of an 
: informal nature. However, since we were all related to the SCM in one 
way or another, we could consider ourselves as an unofficial WSCF team. 
Barbara, Milan, and I had been at the WSCF Teaching Conference at Stras- 
Z -bourg, and Birgitte was at the Lausanne Ecumenical Youth Assembly, where 
_ she first met one of our hosts, Father Juvenalii. The fact that we, as a Chris- 
tian team visiting the Soviet Union, came from countries of very different 
_ political standpoints — from ‘“‘east”, ‘“‘west”, and ‘“‘neutral’? — was of tre- 

mendous importance, and once we arrived in Moscow, we proposed that 
_ our team should also include our two hosts, Father Juvenalii, a young monk 
studying at the Moscow Theological Academy, and Alexey Stoyan, a young 

preacher at the Moscow Baptist Church, so that it would be a truly ecumen- 
ical youth team composed of Russians and foreigners, instead of a visiting 
_ group from abroad, which would tour churches and various institutions. 
- Because of all this, we had tremendous freedom of access to many people 
and shared a marvellous camaraderie. For us it was of only secondary impor- 
3 tance to find out whether the churches in the Soviet Union have real freedom, 
a question which has so often been discussed outside the USSR, or to ascertain 
the proportion of young people in the congregations, and to draw conclu- 
sions from our findings. What interested us above all was to see how the 
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churches in the Soviet Union use that freedom which they have for the life 
and mission of the Church in their given society, or rather, how they under- 
stand that life and mission. 

At the beginning of our stay, we were conscious, even over-conscious, of 
anti-religious activities and their effects, and were very keen to visit ‘‘anti- 
religious museums” in Leningrad, but gradually our interest shifted from 
what the atheist society thinks of the church and its activities to Christian 
thought and behaviour in an atheist society. 

The difficulties which confronted us in our conversations with young 
Russian Christians, because of differences in the social structures and prevailing 
ideologies in the countries from which we came, because of the theological orien- 
tation of the Russian churches which for centuries have had very little out- 
side contact, and because of the language barrier, were far worse than we. 
had expected, and it was a hard struggle to communicate with them. First 
of all, we did our best to understand one another, to deepen mutual trust 
and respect, and then— or in the process — we exchanged opinions on 
various subjects. Without making any cheap theological or ideological com- 
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promise, or establishing a superficial fellowship while closing our eyes to 
fundamental differences, we tried to set up a basis for long-lasting dialogue, 
trust, and fellowship, and for understanding the essential facts about our 
social and ecclesiastical environment. 

Our first task in Moscow was to work out our program. So that we 
might get an objective view of Soviet society, we decided to visit a collective 
farm, a communist youth organization, an exhibition of economic achieve- 
ment, the newly founded University of Friendship, and, in order to appreciate 
the cultural and social life of Soviet citizens, we selected for visits museums 
and art galleries, the Bolshoi, and other theatres. The program thus com- 
bined these visits with those to the Russian Orthodox Church, the Baptist 
Church, the Lutheran Church of Estonia, and theological seminaries. 

We discovered a great difference between the Soviet society whose struc- 
ture and ideology we knew from books and reports, and the cities of Moscow 
and Leningrad shown to us with such pride. and love by our Russian hosts; 
their citizens. What we discovered was not systems and ideologies but the 
people who live within them and the beauty and weakness which all cities 
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have in common. Perhaps we realized this when we saw people carrying 
Christmas trees (or rather New Year trees) through the streets, or rushing 
to the January sales. 

The gigantic apartment blocks of a kind not seen in Western Europe, the ~ 
famous Metro, the consumer goods which certainly looked rather inferior — 
to those we know at home, simply confirmed what we had heard and read in © 
reports. For the first few days it was fascinating to make these comparisons, 
but what interested us most was undoubtedly the people themselves. The — 
so-called homo sovietique sounds like a person armed with an ideology, but © 


‘the thousands of people we saw in the streets, on the farm, admiring economic 
achievement in the exhibitions, are the kind of people we could meet anywhere 
in the world. Their faces registered universal human feelings — joy, hope, 
sorrow, anxiety. But what do the Christian gospel, the Christian churches, 
mean to'these people today ? a 

We visited churches almost every day and they were usually packed with 
people. Two or three times we were given the opportunity of greeting them 
during the service, and each time thousands of voices responded, “Thank 
you’, or “Give our best wishes to your people when you return”. The faces 
of the worshippers seemed even more expressive than those of the people 
in the streets ; one of the team spoke for me too when he said he had never 
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~ seen such ‘responsive congregations in his life. But what a contrast between 
- the atmosphere of Moscow or Leningrad and that inside the churches! It 
: seems that Soviet society has put all the past into its museums, and today 
4 is making every effort to construct a new society, its longing eyes fixed on 
the future. In this society the classics are Marx and Lenin, and even a national 
hero like Peter the Great seems veiled in the mists of history. Old things 
_ have steadily been replaced by new; in Moscow itself the great contrast 
- between the huge new buildings and the shabby, pre-revolutionary houses 
é waiting for demolition is a symbol of this dynamic transformation. Today 
_ Soviet citizens live in great expectation, with these enormous changes taking 
i place around them. But where do the churches stand? Is there significance 
é in the fact that many cathedrals have been kept as museums since the revolu- 
- tion? Soviet society broke all links with the past and now sometimes resembles 
a two-dimensional painting, with no depth, no chiaroscuro. A society which 
abandons its traditions, in particular its rich spiritual tradition, must create 
~ new ones for itself or risk becoming purely mechanical. How much have 
the state and the church suffered from this forcible separation ? 
It is true that, as far as we could see, there are not many young people 
among church worshippers. Does this indicate that the churches belong to 


the older generation? Or that the spiritual essence which the church has 
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preserved can be appreciated only by the more mature? The faith of the 
ordinary believer seemed to us very simple, yet so deep that we were pro- 
foundly moved by it. We occasionally came across something which might 
be called ‘‘superstition’’, but we felt that it was the abounding richness of 
their faith which sometimes led simple folk to superstitious practices and not 
superstition which was the basis. of their faith. The chanting during the 
church services was always beautiful, and we were quite overwhelmed when 
the theological students in the Moscow and Leningrad seminaries sang 
especially for us. Not the theological intellectualism of the western churches, 
but the glorious icons, stirring chants, and the whole liturgy are the means 
of communication in Russian churches. We Protestants were challenged and 
moved. Never have I heard singing so beautiful and yet so forceful. How- 
ever, perhaps this is one of the reasons for the great gulf between the life of 
the church and the young people who have grown up in the atmosphere of 
the new scientism, and for whom the symbolism which is an integral part of 
the church no longer has any meaning. We noted that the young priests and 
pastors who accompanied us had rather a hard job in conversations to find 
a point of contact with young people of Marxist orientation, and that they 
were very interested in the way we were able to converse and communicate 
satisfactorily with young Marxists. Facilitating conversation between young 
Christians and non-Christians, which at the moment scarcely exists, is one 
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of the contributions which such an ecumenical, international youth team 


can make in visiting the Soviet Union. 

The wide separation of church and state could easily lead the church to 
escape entirely from worldly concerns. It is important that the churches’ 
acknowledgement of their great responsibility for world. peace, which first 


_ manifested itself in the second world war in the form of an anti-fascist struggle, 


has helped them to reintroduce this great concern to Soviet society, and 
indeed to the entire world. We must learn to appreciate this tremendous 
preoccupation in the Russian churches today, shown in the priestly prayer 
of the church for the world, through which the church assumes full participa- 


tion in world affairs. 


As a staff member of the WSCF, I was very pleased that so many people 
showed tremendous interest in the life and work of the SCM in many coun- 
tries and in the WSCF as a world federation. I had several opportunities 
to speak about it, and also to have informal discussions with the seminary 
students and the younger priests and pastors. For the majority of the young 
people we met, the visit of our ecumenical youth team, which included two 
of their fellow-countrymen, was probably something quite extraordinary, 
a completely new experience. It was a great joy for all five of us who had 
been invited to the Soviet Union to learn that our hosts found as much enjoy- 
ment and satisfaction in the visit as we did. 
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The great stumbling-block of the ecumenical movement in the post-war ‘ 
years has been our extremely unsatisfactory relationships with the churches — 
in the socialist countries, and it is this which has often caused our lack of 
Christian understanding of the present-day world. Our trip to the Soviet } 
Union convinced us that the younger generation of Christians can do many | 
things on this new and important ecumenical frontier — and do them more : 
effectively than others, perhaps — which will contribute to the realization 3 
of our given unity and to mutual understanding between “east” and “west”. — 
So I should like to appeal to all friends in “eastern”, “‘western” and “neutral” . 
countries to make a serious attempt, either by sending or exchanging visiting 3 
teams, or by some other project such as an ecumenical seminar or work camp, ~ 


to keep wide the now open door. 
Sincerely yours, 


KENTARO SHIOZUKI 


PACK 
FOR EUROPE 


Where can I get decent accommodation 
at reasonable cost? 


You will find the answer in this new, up-to-date edition of the 
booklet of addresses first published in 1959. It contains informa- 
tion about hostels, hotels, and restaurants recommended by the 
WSCF, YMCA, and YWCA, in the most important towns and 
tourist places of Europe. 


Available from WSCF headquarters or your national SCM office. 
Price : Swiss francs 1.75 ; 3s. ; $ .40, plus postage. 10% off for 
bulk orders of 50, 20% on over 100. 
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Mindolo Ecumenical Centre 


Can These Bones Live? 


Some impressions of the WSCF Leadership Training Course 
at Mindolo, Northern Rhodesia, January 7-17, 1961. 


= MARGARET A. NASH 


| Baers knows the skeleton of a WSCEF leadership training course: 
Z the pattern of worship, Bible study, meditation, lectures, working groups, 
panels and presentations of national situations, recreation, and excursions. 

_ What is hard for those who set up such a course is not the routine program, 
but the nagging question: Can these bones live? Will they live ? 

So it was at Mindolo. In the evaluation one of the delegates said he was 
disappointed to find that the course could have taken place in Latin America, 

Europe, or India, without much change in the program. It was not “‘African 
enough” for him. And yet over and over again, both in the final evaluation 

session and in the casual remarks made by the students, it was evident that 

there had been not merely a rattling of bones, but also, from the four winds 
of Africa and beyond, the blowing of the breath of life. 

It is a fine tribute to the work of Inga-Brita Castrén that nearly ninety 
students and leaders could gather from twelve countries for this, the second 
African leadership training course in the Life and Mission of the Church 

study program. The first, at Aburi in 1958, was for the rapidly expanding 
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SCMs of West Africa. This, however, brought together people from many 
countries where there are no national Movements; from cities and towns 
where there are only informal groups of senior friends ; from schools, col- 
leges, and universities where Christian meetings are as new and exploratory 
as the educational undertakings in the areas of rapid social change in which 
they are situated. 

By motor scooter, land rover, and motor car, by train and by air they 
came, representing universities from Khartoum to Cape Town, spanning the 
central and southern continent from Brazzaville and Barotseland in the west 
to Madagascar and Durban in the east. The common languages were Eng- 
lish (the language of Christianity) and French (the language of culture), 
and the translators deserve king-size haloes for the cheerful, capable way in 
which they teamed up in the never-ending task of facilitating communication 
between the two linguistic groups. 

With speakers of the calibre of Philippe Maury, Frank Glendenning (how 
can a man who has never been a school teacher know so much about the 
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inside story of education ?), Lex van Wyk, C. I. Itty, and Madeleine Barot, 


there was much to stretch the minds of the delegates. No doubt there were 
times when many floundered and felt that they were: being presented with 
a bristling hedgehog of problems rather than a compact, fully transistorised 
answer box and vade-mecum for the Christian student in Africa. 

Discipleship in Africa was the theme. How many thousand facets were 
left untouched none can count: but equally none would dispute the con- 
tention that all who were here learned anew that he whom we serve as dis- 
ciples is Lord not.only of our personal lives, but Lord of Africa and of the 
world, Lord of time past, time present, and time to come. And is not this 
the heart of the matter ? 

Among the highlights was the address by the Rev. Solomon Lediga of 
South Africa, who in his own droll way gave us a rare insight into the com- 
pulsive power of African religion, even among urban Christian Africans. 
On this occasion westerners listened: perhaps in future courses this will be 


increasingly the pattern, as Christian Africans articulate the thoughts, feel- 
ings, and sense of oneness with man and nature that is their heritage, over 


against the individualistic and pragmatic emphases of the west. 

Then too, the staccato utterances of the Congo (ex-Belgian) delegates 
brought us much closer in mind and spirit to people so short a distance away 
physically, but whose troubles seemed all too remote from the ordered pattern 
of our lives. 

What of the Word of God amidst the words of men? Each day we gath- 
ered in the chapel for morning worship, learning from Venite Adoremus 


something of the liturgical riches of the Christian Church. Thereafter Bible 


studies on discipleship occupied us for two hours : first a plenary introduction 
by the Rev. Miss M. L. Martin of Basutoland, followed by thirty minutes 
of silent meditation, group discussions, and finally group findings in plenary 
session. (Considering the educational range of the delegates — Form VI to 
Ph.D. —it might have been more profitable for the group leaders to have 
worked together with the Bible study conductor and been responsible for 
giving within the groups the background information and guidance neces- 
sary, but that is just my own impression.) The worship program included 
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2 also the midday intercessions of the Mindolo Ecumenical Centre, and family. 
_ prayers in the evening. 
Was the program overloaded ? Yes and no. Yes, in that there were always 
_ more questions in plenary and group meetings than could be answered by 
' the speakers in the time available. No, in that the course was short (ten days) 
and there was so much to be fitted in. Perhaps the working groups on Student 
Christian Movements suffered most : the reports presented in plenary at the 
end of the course were useful, but reflected a certain lack of co-ordination 
* and consultation between the group leaders, and were in any case missed 
_ by nearly twenty delegates who for various reasons had to leave early. In 
_ leadership training the balance between impression and expression is crucial, : 
and I think we may have erred in stressing too much the former. : 3 
The largest, and most diverse, delegation came from South Africa, includ- 
ing even a fraternal representative of the Division of College Work of the G 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the USA! For the fifteen of us it was a time 
_ of confrontation with our neighbours in a way that threw the parable of the 
_ judgment (Matthew 25) into sharp focus. In the discussion of racial issues 
_ there was tension, friction, reaction, and growth, all of which are symptomatic 
of the life and mission of the Church in the Africa of socio-economic travail, 
- political excitement, and ideological manoeuvering. 
3 All who were there say thank you to those who, through the Program 
of Ecumenical Assistance of the WSCF, made this course possible. We pay 
_ tribute to the Rev. Peter Matthews and staff of Mindolo Ecumenical Centre 
who, in the midst of their own construction program, took time to make us 
at home. 
We greet the world-wide Church, which was represented there by leaders 
from France, England, India, Finland, Canada, and the USA; and ask 
- your prayers for the infant SCMs in southern, central, and east Africa, as 
_ well as for the old established SCA in the Union of South Africa. We hope 
the WSCF, through the support of its friends throughout the world, will be 
able to maintain and strengthen its staff in Africa. 
We pray for the Church in Africa, that God may make her humble in 
prosperity and faithful in adversity ; united in worship and witness ; loving 
and self-forgetful in ministering to the deepest needs of the people of this 
continent. 


Participants in the leadership training course 
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3 
An Account a 
of the Christian Association z 
at Nottingham University | 


INGRAM CLEASBY 


if January 1957 the SCM branch at Nottingham University died — delib- 
erately and of its own choice. It did so to make way for a Christian Associa- 
tion which was to have a wider outreach and include all the various denom- 
inational societies in the university. This might seem a drastic step, but the 
situation demanded it. : 4 


The situation 


Since the war the most striking feature of Christian activity in most ~ 
British universities has been the appearance of strong, well-organized, and 
often large, denominational societies, each with a local minister as chaplain. 
This was true of Nottingham. For some years there had been local branches 
of both SCM and the Inter-Varsity Fellowship. Latterly strong Methodist — 
and Anglican Societies had grown up, and in addition there were Catholic, 
Baptist, Presbyterian-Congregational, and Quaker Societies. Together 
these claimed the time and loyalty of a large proportion of Christian students. — 
For three or four years there had been a Committee of the Combined Religious — 
Societies with the task of co-ordinating their activities and, to a limited extent, 
promoting common action, for example arranging work camps, corporate 
services, etc. But this committee lacked executive powers, individuals felt 
no particular loyalty to it, and its best intentions were constantly being 
frustrated by denominational indifference or preoccupation. It would already — 
have followed the fate of so many student organizations, if it had not been 
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for the growing need to avoid clashes between the activities of different reli- 
gious societies in a university diary which offered more and more attractive 
alternatives since the opening of a new Student Union building. 


The problem for the SCM 

That, was the situation. But in addition to this need for more effective 
co-operation between Christians, it was becoming urgently necessary to 
resolve the apparent conflict between the claims of membership of the SCM 
and a denominational society. To some members of the SCM it seemed 
that a double loyalty put an intolerable strain upon their time and prevented 
them taking a proper share in the wider activities of the university, and that 
this was wrong. At the same time they felt that the position of a small SCM 
branch alongside large denominational societies was becoming more and more 
anomalous. How could it claim to have a concern for the whole life of the 
university, and how could it promote ecumenical understanding between 
members of different denominations, while it was regarded as just one religi- 
ous society among several ? The Movement was supposed to serve the churches, 
but realism compelled the question whether it could still do so in its present 
form and in the special circumstances at Nottingham. 


Forming the Association 
So the SCM offered to die, if this would help to bring about a closer and 
more effective association of Christian students. Its only condition was that 
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this association should allow sufficient place for the distinctive concerns 
of the SCM. That was the first step. But it took nearly a year of negotiation, 
building up trust, breaking down prejudice, clearing away misunderstanding, 
before the Christian Association finally emerged in January 1958. Unfor- 
tunately it proved impossible to include either the local branch of the IVF 
or the Catholic Society as full members of the Association, though both were 
to be represented on its Committee and to share in its activities so far as they 
felt able. 


What does the Association look like? If you look at its constitution you 
will find that its aim is ‘“‘to acknowledge and seek to lead others to acknowl- 
edge God through Jesus Christ in the power of the Holy Spirit and to further 
ecumenical understanding within the university’. There is an executive 
committee which includes the presidents of all denominational societies and — 
as many more elected members. Any member of the university can belong 
to the Association either individually or through membership of a denomina- 
tional society. Subscriptions are received directly from individuals or from 
constituent societies. This last provision was felt to be vital because no associa- 
tion could hope to operate effectively without proper funds for the purpose. 
Equally important was the agreement that denominational societies would 
limit their activities, except for worship, to Sundays, and so leave the week- 
days free for a program sponsored by the whole Association. 


Working together 


But constitutions don’t tell you very much; what counts is the spirit in 
which they are operated. From the start the Christian Association has worked _ 
on the principle that ‘“‘we should not do apart what we can properly do togeth- 
er’. Gradually it has been found that there is more and more which can 
properly be done together (as the SCM has known for a long time), but it 
was not so easy for strongly organized denominational societies with com- 
prehensive programs of their own to recognize this fact. This has been most 
striking in the field of service, where it now seems natural that almost all 
acts of Christian service should be done on a joint basis and no longer sepa- 
rately. So every Sunday a couple of buses are to be seen heading for a local 
hospital where members of the Christian Association visit chronic sick who 
have no regular visitors. During the week others visit old people in their 
homes. One group of men is spending week-ends climbing with a party of 
youths from a local Borstal (reformatory) Institution and has plans for a summer 
camp. All these things were previously being done by separate denomina- 
tions. And of course within the university, too, there are many opportunities 
for joint acts of service, though we are still slow to recognize them — raising 
money for famine relief, WUS, and other charities, arranging parties (with 
the IVF) for overseas students, and so on. Perhaps a turning-point was 
when all seven presidents of the religious societies swam the lake in a lunch- 
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g time snowstorm in aid of WSCF! Of course, quantitatively all this counts 


for very little; but the important thing is that people are beginning to see 


_ that as Christians they have a common calling to serve the world and its needs. 


a Study 


It is surprising, too, how little there is we need or ought to study apart. 
So far the aim has been to see that the programs of talks and study courses 
arranged by the Christian Association and those arranged by denominational 
societies are complementary. This has certainly helped the societies by encour- 
aging them to see that their programs are largely devoted to the distinctive 
faith and practice of their denomination, and this has made for a greater 


appreciation of their particular heritage of Christian tradition. But it is 


becoming apparent that there are limits to this ; at least some denominations 


are finding that it is not long before they have exhausted their distinctive 
teaching and are either obliged to devote themselves to matters of little impor- 
tance or else to turn again to basic Christian truths, in order to provide a 
program at all. The logic, of course, is to have more and more study on an 


_ interdenominational basis, not only Bible study, and the application of Chris- 


tian faith to current problems, but almost the whole range of doctrine and 
practice of the Church. For the present there are limits to this in practice, 
because though it is absurd to suggest, for instance, that Anglicans or Method- 
ists can only study prayer or marriage by themselves, there may be times 
and circumstances when it is convenient to do so. But at least it is something 
to begin to see that this need not be so and preferably ought not to be so. 


Worship 


Worship presents more difficulties. The Christian Association, like the 


SCM, makes no claim to be the Church, not even a student church. Although 


it tries to give expression to the Christian community within the university, 
it is not a student congregation with its own accredited minister and full 
worshipping life of preaching and sacrament. In this it differs from the German 
Studentengemeinde. On the other hand it is concerned to see that the worship 
of the divided Church is offered within the life of the university in all its variety 
of tradition and practice. So every Sunday the Holy Communion is celebrated 
according to the Anglican, Roman, and one or other of the Free Church rites. 
During the week there are daily Anglican services, and various denomina- 
tions hold services too. In this way the danger of a vague undenomina- 
tionalism is avoided. But even here there is much which can properly be 
done together. It has been possible to devise simple acts of morning worship, 
to conduct weekly prayer meetings and acts of penitence, in which Christians 
of different traditions (including the IVF) can join without hurting their 
consciences or ignoring the discipline of their churches. Of course, it is hard 
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to devise an ecumenical liturgy which pleases everyone (in practice, hymn : 
tunes may be a more serious barrier between Christians than theological — 
differences !), but the value of even these opportunities for common worship — 
is very great. Nor can we see any reason why Christians of different denomina- — 
tions should not sit under the Word of God together and hear a fortnightly — 
exposition of biblical faith by preachers of all denominations. 


A common mission 


Although the motives which led to the formation of the Christian Asso- 
ciation were partly what might be called ‘‘economic’’, it became clear that 
its real purpose was to provide a framework within which Christians could 
discover together how they were to serve and glorify God in the university. 
It is no good pretending that members of the Christian Association have 

E really faced up to this missionary task. Nevertheless, the need to understand 
the Church’s mission in the university and to find ways of discharging it 
has brought people together as much as anything else. One group met last 
year with some of the ablest agnostics in the university. Faced with such 
radical criticism of the Christian position, they found for the most part that 
denominational differences sank into insignificance. So, too, with a group 

e which tried week by week to explain the gospel to some of their confused or 
enquiring friends, and with other groups of a similar kind. The more people 
see that mission is really concerned with the totally uncommitted or indifferent, 
rather than with reclaiming lapsed members or reaching out to those on the © 
margin of the Church’s life, the more they are obliged to think and act 
ecumenically. . 


Nottingham University 


__A resurrection 


All this amounts practically to a resurrection. The SCM at Nottingham 


had to die, but it has been raised up with a new body appropriate to this new 


and fuller life of the Christian Association. There are differences, but there 
is a clear principle of identity, as the General Council generously recognized 
when it formally affiliated the Christian Association in September 1958. 
This is really the most important point of all. Without a part in the wider 
life of the SCM and WSCF, the Christian Association could have become 
a purely local drawing together of Christian students, and the pressure of 


_ this kind of parochialism is still great. But this official link with the Move- 


ment, as well as the presence of an SCM staff secretary, ensures that the 
Christian Association shares more and more in the concerns and spirit of 
the WSCF. 


Some pros and cons 


All this sounds very fine, but of course the Christian Association has its 
problems too. Chief of these is its size, which is also part of its strength. 
There are now over 400 members. The influence of so large an organization 


_can be dangerously compulsive, and this may be as harmful to those it attracts 


as to those it repels. There is danger too that the individual is lost in the 
crowd, especially the marginal member or newcomer. So from the start the 
Christian Association has tried to prevent this by breaking down its activities 
into smaller groups and by insisting that all its members are not expected 
to take part in everything. This is vital because the range and scope of the 
activities which emerge from so large a body can be overwhelming. It cer- 
tainly overwhelms the central committee, and a large part of its business is 
done by four sub-committees for prayer, study, service, and international 
affairs, each with executive powers and whose chairmen are members of, 
and responsible to, the main committee. A “cabinet government” of this 
kind seems the only way to prevent an executive bottleneck and so allow 
the varied interests of its members to emerge and develop. But here too 
there is the danger that so many interests may be catered for that the 
Association becomes self-sufficient and its members wholly absorbed in its 
own affairs and indifferent to the life of the university as a whole. 

These are real dangers, but there have been real gains. Differences may 
not have been minimized, but members of different denominations have 
been forced to take each other seriously, and there has been a real growth 
in mutual respect and understanding. Within the Christian Association 
people are learning the hardest lesson of all: how to live and work together 
with people with whom you disagree — and we do still disagree about a lot 
of things. One answer is to ignore the differences as though they did not 
matter. The only other course is that of charity. The Christian Association 
is one fumbling way in which a part of the SCM is trying to learn this lesson. 
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C O U N S E L So when they had come together, they 


asked him, “Lord, will you at this time 


2 Mi A N D restore the kingdom to Israel?” He said 
“aN C O M y to them, “It is not for you to know times 


A N D or seasons which the Father has fixed by 


his own authority. But you shall receive 


wh py. 


power when the Holy Spirit has come upon — 


you ; and you shall be my witnesses in 
P R O M l S E Jerusalem and in all Judea and Samaria 
and to the end of the earth.” 

JEAN Bosc (Acts 1: 6-8) . 


iG is rather wonderful, don’t you think, to be listening together to these 
‘words, today, in this church, united as a community ! For it is quite 
evident that we are not hearing them in the same situation as did the Apostles 


who heard our Lord say them before his ascension. The counsel, the com- — 


mand, and the promise given them concerned the road on which they were 
about to set out. They were present at the source of the words before they 
began to be fulfilled. The Apostles’ path was to take them from there to 
the upper room where they would receive the Holy Spirit, and then out into 
the streets and public places of Jerusalem, on to the road of Judea and 
Samaria, and ever further ... 

And we find ourselves here at the other end of these words. The fact 


that we are assembled here means that the counsel has been heeded, the ~ 


command carried out, the promise fulfilled, and the gospel preached to the 
end of the earth. The universality of the life and mission of the Church is 


here attested, given meaning, become a reality, because we are gathered © 


together in the name of Jesus Christ and because we are come from all parts 
of the world. What an extraordinary and wonderful achievement ! What a 
glorious manifestation of the faithfulness of the living God ! 


But if we are truly at the end of these words, what conclusion must we | 


draw ? Does it mean that the apostolic Church has finished its mission, 


and that the era of strife is over? Has the time come when the power of — 


Christ’s resurrection will renew the world and when the glorified Lord will 
establish his visible kingdom over all the earth? Wouldn’t it be a wonderful 
deliverance if the new heaven and the new earth were, by the power of Jesus 


Christ, to take the place of our aged world which is divided and bruised, — 


ravaged by hate, violence, poverty, and death? 

Strangely enough, we find ourselves once again, and in much the same 
terms, asking the question the Apostles put to the risen Lord, and to which 
he replied in the very words of this text : “‘Lord, will you at this time restore 
the kingdom to Israel?’ And therefore we are here confronted once again 
with these words at their beginning, and not only with the words, but with 
him who pronounces them, Jesus Christ, the risen Lord. Yes, he is there, 
sitting at God’s right hand, but precisely because of this he is present for the 
whole of his Church spread over the earth, present here and now, and he 
answers us as he answered the Apostles just before his ascension. The Church 


' Opening sermon at the World Teaching Conference at Strasbourg, July 1960. 
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that we constitute is continually brought back to the relationship which 
_ corresponds to the apostolic situation. And this is where everything begins 
and begins again. A conference, certainly, and the opportunity to meet, 
but beyond all that, our mission, the mission of the Church! This is why 
it is so important to be receptive. 

First of all, it is important to know what is the Church’s business, and 
what is the business of God alone. We must not confuse the roles. The 
establishing of God’s kingdom and particularly the moment when it is to 
be founded, belongs to God alone. Doubtless the whole life and prayer of 
the Church is full of the expectation of the kingdom ; doubtless the Church’s 
preaching is meant to announce the kingdom, and its actions bear the sure 
signs. But at no time can the Church decide about this, not even by a knowl- 
edge of times and seasons. And this is a good thing, for when the Church 
thinks it knows the times and seasons, it tends to turn its back upon the 
world into which it has been sent ; it becomes feeble and distant ; it judges 
the world (which is also God’s business) rather than acting in it. And when 
the Church thinks that-the kingdom is its business, it comes to pass that 
it wants to set about founding it itself ; it undertakes to organize the world, 
thinking that it can make it look, to a certain extent at least, like the kingdom 
of God. It forgets that there must be a resurrection from the dead before * 
all things will be made new, and that wearing itself out in a task not its own, 
it is neglecting its own mission. 

We are all tempted, are we not, at one time or another, in one form or 
another, to penetrate the mysteries of time or to try to establish the kingdom 
of God in our little, or even in our larger, spheres ? We must, then, let our- 
selves be told that this is not our business but the business of God himself. 
He will do it where and when he wishes. Naturally we cannot cease to be 
interested in it, for we must always expect that the kingdom will come to- 
morrow. It is our permanent horizon, our certain hope. But it is not our work. 

The work to which we are destined, for which we are sent, is to be wit- 
nesses of our Saviour Jesus Christ in the world. It is worth pondering this 
term ‘‘witness”. That which constitutes a “‘witnessing’” man is essentially 
the event which he has observed, and what is demanded of him is purely and 
simply that he make this event known. Thus it is with the Apostles : it was 
given to them to be present at the victory of the Son of God, to look upon 
the risen Christ, after having been with him on his earthly path, and they 
were sent to affirm the reality of what happened before their eyes: “That 
which was from the beginning, which we have heard, which we have seen with 
our eyes, which we have looked upon and touched with our hands, concerning 
the word of life... we proclaim also to you” (I John 1: 1-2), wrote John. 

True, we are not witnesses in the precise and primary meaning of the term ; 
we have not seen the event as the Apostles saw it ; but we are bearers of the 
apostolic witness transmitted from mouth to mouth, from hand to hand, 
received in the faith, sealed in the presence of the living Christ. It is this 
witness and this alone that matters ; it is not demanded of us, contrary to 
what we ourselves often imagine in our naive presumption, to defend Chris- 
tianity, to demonstrate its truth, to establish its superiority. The power of 
our Saviour Jesus Christ is sufficient in itself. What is actually demanded 
of us is to set forth this witness simply and faithfully. Indeed, the event 
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which we proclaim is not one which can remain exterior to our lives ; it is : 
inscribed in our flesh and in our blood, in our hearts and in our thoughts, 
and it is with all our life as well as with our words that we proclaim it. But, 
as the apostolic witness makes clear to us, it is the crucified and risen Christ 
alone to which we witness. z 

Each time the Church today hears the apostolic witness for its nourish- 
ment and its joy, it receives it as for the first time to bear it to the end of the 
earth. It is committed to us, to the community which we form, and to each 
of us, that we might find therein our peace, our joy, and our hope, and that 
we might carry it with us to all the ends of the earth. We have come here 
from the four corners of the world, but we well know that the earth is round, 
and that there are always extremities which have not yet been reached, places 
of darkness, of misery, and of agony. There is no other end for the Church 
than that destined by our Saviour Jesus Christ when he comes again in glory. 

And now, the most important point, the promise which goes with the 
command ! We do not go out alone ; the Church is not left to its own devices 
to accomplish its mission alone. ‘‘You shall receive power, when the Holy 
Spirit has come upon you” (Acts 1: 8). Our Saviour Jesus Christ himself 
arms his ambassadors. He nourishes, sustains, and fortifies his Church ; 
he accompanies it with his presence, and he does-this by communicating to 
it his spirit of power, of love, and of wisdom. We are immediately made 
aware, as we look at one another, having come from all parts of the world, 
that the order has been carried out. When we consider the history of the 
Christian Church, we are often repulsed by the accumulation of miseries, 
infidelities, errors, and limitations with which it is filled. Yet nevertheless, 
the light has shined in it, the apostolic witness has been borne in it, the 
Servants of the Word have been preserved in it. If the order has been carried 
out in spite of the weakness of men, it is because the promise has been accom- 
plished ; if men have so often been unfaithful, the Saviour himself has been 
faithful, and has not left his Church without the power of the Holy Spirit. 
That is why we must not fear, when, receiving once again this command, 
we measure our weakness as well as the hostility, or the great and frightening 
indifference, of the world. The Holy Spirit is there, he who, with the Father and 
the Son, is the only Saviour. He is our freedom, our strength, and our hope. 

It is good that, right at the beginning of our conference, we should thus 
come face to face again with the command and the promise. For in receiving 
them together this morning, we receive with them the profound significance 
and the orientation of the days which we are to live in common. We are not 
here as a group of connoisseurs discussing for our own enrichment even the 
most complex problems. We are troops preparing for battle, an expedition 
gathering itself together and organizing itself for departure. We are the 
Church Militant sent into the world. This does not in any way minimize the 
joy of being together in communion with the Lord, nor the serious need for — 
thinking deeply. Much to the contrary, it provides their foundation and 
nourishment and gives them their full dimensions. | 

Let us, then, ponder the command and nourish ourselves with the promise ; 
let us pray the Holy Spirit to accompany us with his light and his strength 


here and for evermore, and let us thank our Saviour for opening up to us 
the wonderful field of his service. 
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2 At the beginning of the year, we praise God for the 
llowship of the Student Christian Movement, and give him 
anks for the blessing and guidance he has given to all 
vements linked in the World Student Christian Federation 
_the past_year, so that we can better fulfil our common 
Iling in spite of the many difficulties we have to face. 
a time when one remembers one’s friends, the GMKI 
ndonesian SCM) also thinks of its friends throughout the 
rld and wishes them a happy new year. As we prepare 
rselves for the Universal Day of Prayer for Students, 
want to assure you that on this day and throughout the 
ar we Shall remember you in our prayers. We too need 
ur intercessions in order to fulfil the task entrusted 
us; therefore we want to give you an image of our 
vement so that we may know more about each other and be 
Gser to one another in Jesus Christ. 


Before telling you about our activities and pro- 

ems, we wish to give you a general view of the GMKI. 

is a student organization without official links with 
moler university or church. It is now entering its 
elfth year of existence (it came into being as the 
Sult of the union of the Christen Studenten Vereniging 
Java, founded in 1932 in Dutch colonial times, and the 
ion of Indonesian Christian Students, born during the 
volution in the capital of the Republic, Jogjakarta). 
e GMKI now has fourteen branches and is active in nearly 
1 university centres in the four main islands of Indo- 
Sia: Sumatra, Java, Celebes, and Kalimantan (formerly 
meo). The membership is about 5,000 in academic or 
mi-academic institutions. 


Each year the GMKI has a special program to welcome 
S$ new members in a similar way to-that in which the 
iversity community receives new students. As the 
ucational facilities expand in our country, so the 
mber of the GMKI members also increases every year. 
the one hand we rejoice over this development, for it 
ens up greater opportunities each year; but on the other 
nd, we feel increasingly the difficulty of caring for 
many students, of serving them, and letting them take 
active part in the Movement’s life. The GMKI has not 
sugh workers: there is no full-time staff at either the 
sal or national level; there are not enough student 
stors (two foreigners only), and student leaders have 
3s and less free time as the universities adopt the 
muided study system’’ which aims at training graduates 
a limited time through a concentrated study program 
jer strict guidance of the university staff. What. 
ataro Shiozuki said during his visit here is certainly 
je: **The GMKI is like a lake in the mountains; if the 
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electricity to light up the whole surrounding district. 
If it is not used, the lake may remain just a tourist — 
resort.’’ We are conscious that the strength of the GMK 
is not yet being used as it should be. Many members are 
active for a year or two and then disappear. 


This problem is not peculiar to the GMKI. The 
present Indonesian student generation is generally: om 
' reluctant to engage in regular extra-curricular activiti 
and to take action on problems of general interest. 
Before a student is admitted to a university, he must pa 
certain tests, and there are also tests during the first 
years of study, since for every place in an institution 
higher learning there are several applicants. Economic 
difficulties and lack of enough books and facilities 
make students inclined to concentrate on getting their 
degrees. But we know also, as several church leaders ha 
said, that the GMKI is a strategic place where young 
Christian intellectuals can prepare themselves together 
fulfil their task in society. Generally in Indonesia we 
have regional churches, ‘so that in the ordinary life of 
the congregations one meets only people of the same 
‘origin; the younger members feel that many of the tradi- 
tions of the older generation have become irrelevant to 
their life. In the GMKI members of all Protestant 
churches live and work together and face their common 
problems. Therefore the GMKI staff has very close — if 
informal — relations with-the staff of the National 
Council. of Churches... 


As we have already mentioned, the GMKI has not ye 
any full-time staff, and only two branches have the help 
a student pastor. This means that it is led by students 
only. This is an advantage inasmuch as students * 
establish the program of activities and maintain close 
relations with the student community (and with student 
organizations linked with the university as well as free 
student movements), with the churches (both individual ~ 
churches and the National Council of Churches and severa 
of its commissions), and society at large (especially wi 
the general youth organizations and work projects). We 
consciously foster student initiative at all levels. Bu 
on the other hand, there are disadvantages to having onl 
Students in responsible positions, for it is very diffi- 
cult to assure continuity in the life and activities of 
the Movement. To overcome this difficulty, we always tI 
to see that a new committee includes a few members of th 
former one (local committees are elected every year, Uh 
national committee every other year) and that the out- 
going and in-coming committees have a few joint sessions 
We feel the need for more student pastors, because many 
students have only a superficial knowledge of the 
Christian faith and need to deepen their understanding. 
To help them we always have Bible studies, if not during 


term, at least during week-end, regional, and national 
conferences. 


energy stored in this lake is well used Ce 
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_._We also need the help of student pastors in serving — 
ir non-Christian members (about ten per cent of our mem- 
rs are not yet Christians; most of them come from 
linese families, and a few from an Islamic or Hindu 
ickground). We always feel unable to fulfil properly 
lis Christian ministry to students, to which we are 
illed. Up until now the churches have not been able to 
ve special care to students, even though we are con- 
nced that this is nécessary. But we do not blame the 
urches, for we know how short they are of leaders, 
specially of academically trained pastors. 


In recent years we have held several regional 
adership training courses, and published a GMKI hand- 
ok. We also occasionally mimeograph leaflets on special 
ibjects to help the local leaders. The GMKI publishes 
rregularly) a student paper called Ut Omnes Unum Sint 
id has issued quarterly for over a year a prayer calendar 
icluding weekly intercessions, biblical meditations, and 
prayer, and also suggestions for further Bible reading 
id study. Certain groups of students use this Prayer 
rlendar in weekly devotions, and other students use it 
‘ivately. We hope to hold next July a national study 
nference followed by the general assembly of the Move-— 
mt, which is called together every other year. We shall 
mcentrate on an aspect of the Life and Mission of the 
rch project: the meaning of Christian fellowship, 
tness, and service in Indonesia today. We are already 
, work on the preparatory material that will be sent out 
) all branches before the conference. We also hope that 
le General Secretary will be allowed by his church to 
sit several branches when he comes back from a study 
ur in the USA, after having attended the Strasbourg 
mference and the General Committee last Summer. 


Unfortunately all our publications are in our 
tional language, Indonesian, that you would not under- 
and, so we cannot send any material to thank those SCMs 
ich regularly send us their publications. Therefore we 
e writing this letter in English to you all, and hope 
at you will accept it as a token of our fellowship and 
atitude. 

In facing all the problems that confront us and 
rking out our plans, we need much wisdom, and are helped 
‘the prayers of our friends abroad. Therefore we 
quest your intercessions that we may faithfully serve 
d in our country. We shall also pray for you and 
joice to learn about the main events of your SCM life 
rough the WSCF Prayer Calendar. 

In the communion with our Lord Jesus Christ, we 
sh you a blessed new year. 


= 


Yours ever, in the name of the GMKI, 


BINSAR SIBURIAN 
Student of Law : 
Chairman of the National Committee 


PHILIPPINES 


The Student Christian Movement of 
the Philippines was officially born at 
Baguio City on December 27, 1960, 
when more than two-thirds of the exist- 
ing local SCM units, through their official 
representatives, ratified the national con- 
stitution which was framed last year in 
Iloilo. The provisional chairman then 
called the meeting to order and the 
first National Assembly began. Fifty- 
seven official delegates, representing 
thirty-three SCM chapters and seven 
supporting churches, made up the voting 
section of the Assembly, while about 
the same number sat as_ observers. 
Two Korean students came as fra- 
ternal representatives from the Korean 
SCM. 


Since 1956, the work of SCM units 
scattered all over the country had been 
co-ordinated and promoted through the 
Student Work Committee of the Philip- 
pine Federation of Christian Churches. 
This, however, was not considered 
permanent, not only because the SCM 
in the first place did not belong to a 
Federation of Churches, but primarily 
because it meant that the SCM’s work 
and relationship was inevitably limited 
within the scope of the Federation’s 
concerns and interests. 


In 1959, the framing of the National 
Constitution began, and by the end of 
that year, after several revisions and 
comments from interested churches, it 
was finally submitted to a national con- 
ference of SCM _ representatives and 
approved for ratification by the local 
units. The Constitution, aside from 
laying down the aim and basis of the 
Movement, also provides that the SCM 
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shall be an independent national organ- 
ization affiliated to the World Student 
Christian Federation. A Provisional 
Council was organized to implement the 
recommendations of the national con- 
ference and set up the national organ- 
ization. 


Several issues had to be faced before 
the Constitution was finally ratified. 
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Does independence from the Philippine ~ 


Federation of Christian Churches auto- 
matically mean independence from the 
churches? It was clear that no work 
with and among students could take root 
in the Philippines without the support 
of the churches. At the same time, it 
was feared that their direct participation 
might cripple, if not completely silence, 
student, initiative and participation. How 
could the SCM be set up so that neither 
of these two considerations would be 
overlooked ? 


A similar question was whether the 
SCM is of students or for students. Is 
there a place within it for student work- 
ers and faculty ? 


Involved in all these questions is the 
crucial one of what the SCM is in the 
Philippine setting, and what role it 
should play in the total life and mission 
of the Church, with special reference 
to its ministry to students. The Con- 


stitution gives the churches the right to — 


direct representation on both the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and the National 
Assembly, but it provides safeguards 
against the SCM being dominated by 
them. In neither case shall non-students 
outnumber students. 


In spite of this, however, the Inaugural 
Assembly started grimly and with much 
anxiety. 


> 


= Hager when it was over, and the NETHERLANDS - 

- national organization was set up, every- 

body seemed to be satisfied. Denomina- “The world is so complicated.’’ This 

tional representation in the major posi- dejected sigh is heard too often. One 

tions was well distributed, student par- of the aims of the Dutch SCM (NCSV) 

_ ticipation was preserved, and a com- is to witness to the gospel in a rapidly 

_ pletely new life for the SCM emerged. changing world, and it is trying to find 

_ Everyone pledged support to the new new and better methods of showing 

_ Movement, and even the large budget students the way through the maze of 
presented by the finance committee did problems confronting them in this world. ve 
not discourage anyone. - The first of our study weeks was organ- 


The study of the Assembly revolved ized three years ago in an attempt to 
around “Evangelism, Revivalism, and give the participants deeper insight into 
Proselytism”, with three major speakers. 4 subject than is possible in a one- or 
_ Bible study on “Our Missionary Voca- two-day conference. It was a success, 
tion” occupied a major portion of the and more followed: in 1960 we had 
morning schedule, and worship was led Seven. : ‘ 
by an Anglican priest. The participation , : ee 
- of Anglicans was something new to the The most important difference be- 
students, and at first many thought tween the study weeks and the many 
- that the worship leader was a Roman weekend conferences held in the Nether- 
Catholic priest. But their presence ands is that the number of participants 
added to the depth of the thinking and 3S small (about twenty-five), and that 


ical ience of those who each day the whole morning is devoted 
Re erded= ae to individual study of the subject. An 


experienced tutor is always present, 
assisted by a student steering committee. 
In most cases two or three lectures a 
day are given by experts on the subject, 
but in some cases the whole program 
is in the hands of one or two tutors. 
Much time is left for discussion in vari- 
BEN CAMINS, General Secretary ous forms. At the end of the week 


The present set-up and Constitution 

should not be considered final. They 

_ represent a stage in the development of 

_ the life of the SCM of the Philippines, 
and we call on SCMs all over the world 
‘to uphold us in their prayers. 


Dutch SCM study week on communism 
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each participant gives the result of his 
individual study in a five-minute speech. 
Thus in one evening all the participants 
get some insight into the literature avail- 
able on the subject. This method also 
throws light on a problem from many 
angles, makes it possible to compare 
points of view, and above all permits 
each person to have a personal con- 


frontation with the topic under dis- 


cussion. 


These weeks are held at Woudschoten, 
headquarters of the NCSV, or at the 
institute Kerk en Wereld, which often 
co-operates in organizing them. 


What do we study during these weeks ? 
Here is a list of the subjects for 1960: 
“Secularization and the Gospel’, “Men 
and Technics’, “Communism” (one 
week for ‘“‘beginners’’, and another for 
*“‘advanced’’), “The Responsible So- 
ciety”, and two weeks on Bible study. 
Summaries of lectures and discussions 
are mimeographed and bound, and put 
at the disposal of branch discussion 
groups or others who are interested, so 
that the results of the study weeks 
reach as many people as possible. The 
study program on the Life and Mission 
of the Church received a strong stimulus 
from the study week on secularization, 
and the week on communism encouraged 
encounter with East European students 
and aroused much interest. 


But this may not be the most impor- 
tant outcome of these weeks. After 
busily shaking hands on arrival, and 
announcing immediately that you will 
certainly not remember all the names, 
you sit pensively, watching the leaders 
over the rim of your coffee cup. You 
do not feel at home. But after some 
days of common life, of working on 
the same subject, of sharp discussion, 
a tie of friendship forms. On the last 
day, leave-taking is painful. On your 
return home you realize that not only 
have friendships been made, but that 
the subject studied is still preoccupying 
you. As one of our secretaries expressed 
it: “It has penetrated your very bones.” 
You feel that you must do something 
about it, and so participants often be- 
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come leaders of the branch discussion 


groups, and continue their activity 
after they leave university. It is this 
stimulation and formation of leadership 
which constitutes the great value of the 
study weeks. 


Needless to say the significance of the 
Christian faith for the various subjects 
studied is often discussed, and the pro- 


Pt 


gram thus fills a real need. Through it — 


we become more aware of our calling 
today. 


B. K. J. HovinGc 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


In the course of 1960 two very im- 


portant conferences took place under — 
the auspices of the Student Christian — 


Association of South Africa. In our 
time of stress, suspicion, and political 


bitterness, they are a testimony to the 


power of Christianity as a religion of 
reconciliation, and to the efforts of the 


South African SCA to build bridges 


between the various population groups 
of this country. 


At the newly founded | University 
College at Bellville, Cape Province, 
which caters mainly for Coloured stu- 
dents, a unique conference took place. 
The SCA at this college invited the 
SCA at the University of Stellenbosch 


(mainly Afrikaans-speaking Whites) and 


the SCA at the University of Cape Town 
(mainly English-speaking Whites) to a 
conference. This conference took place, 
and created a very deep impression. Stu- 
dents from the three language groups 
met and discussed not only religious 
themes, but also problems in everyday 
life in this country. The main experience 
was the fact of our unity in Christ. On 
this basis various and even conflicting 
opinions on other matters could be 
sincerely expressed and discussed. A 
Coloured writer of a report on this 
conference expressed his hope for the 
future of the country on this basis. 


The other meeting was a_ study 
conference held at the beginning of July 
at Roodepoort. The field of study was 


- Africa, the church in Africa, and our 
_ task as part of that church. Sixty-eight 
delegates attended from the various 
language and racial groups. Various 
delegates afterwards confessed that they 
had come to the conference with mis- 
 givings and prejudice about the delegates 
from other race and language groups. 
But they had left with great hope for 
the future of the country. An African 
delegate said that he had come with a 
core of bitterness in his heart, which 
he had subsequently buried as a result 
of getting to know his white brother. 
An English-speaking delegate said that 
he had come to the conference having 
prejudged the opinions of those who 
_ differed from him, and had subsequently 
learned to bring to Christ all hatred 
and prejudice. Here again varying and 
often conflicting opinions on politics and 
other matters were expressed, but they 
were sincerely faced and discussed. At 
the closing session three ministers, 
Indian, Afrikaans speaking, and Eng- 
lish speaking, ministered in a common 
communion service. Bread and wine 
were administered from white enamel 
camp plates and mugs. Before them 
knelt black, white, and coloured, Eng- 
lish-speaking and Afrikaans-speaking 
students to receive the sacraments of 
the reconciling death of Christ. 


J. A. VAN WYK 
From Wekroep, magazine of 
the South African SCA 


LEBANON 


The Student Christian Association of 
the University Christian Center in 
Beirut is currently sponsoring a series of 
discussions between Christian and non- 
Christian leaders. Central to the series 

are several ‘“‘Convyersations between 
Christians and Muslims’’. 


December participants included Dr. 
Mahmoud Zayed, Professor of Arab 
Islamic history at the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut, and the Reverend 
John Markarian, President of Haigazian 
College. Dr. Zayed spoke on _ the 


Islamic understanding of the meaning 
of Christ, and Mr. Markarian on the 
meaning of Jesus Christ to the Christian. 


A second meeting had as leaders Miss 
Zahiya Doughan, Principal of the 
Makased Muslim College for Girls in 
Beirut, and Dr. Johan Bouman, head 
of the Department of Islamic Studies of 
the Near East School of Theology. The 
former is responsible for the education © 
of one thousand students from kinder- 
garten to junior college. They spoke 
on their personal understanding of God 
and what they as Muslim and Christian 
respectively would like others to know 
about him. 


Student interest and participation in 
these encounters, which are planned and 
directed by the members of the Student 
Christian Association, is enthusiastic. It 
is their hope and expectation that such 
serious conversations and encounters 
will result in mature faith and increased 
unity among those participating. 


Middle East Study Seminar visit to 


Armenian Orthodox Seminary, Antelias, Lebanon 


Inter-faith conversations are an in- 
tegral part of the purpose and program 
of the University Christian Center (UCC). 
Sponsored by fifteen churches, social 
and educational institutions, the UCC 
ministers to students in universities of 
the Middle East and defines itself as 
“‘a community whose purpose is to pro- 
claim the gospel of Jesus Christ in 
institutions of learning for the extension 
and unity of the Church throughout 
the world”’. 


An International House, a men’s 
hostel (sixty-one men from thirteen 
countries — including sixteen Muslim 
and twenty-three Orthodox students), a 
Student Christian Association on several 
campuses, a Faculty Christian Fellow- 
ship, facilities for leadership training, 
university classes, recreation, and sery- 
ices of worship are included in the 
Center. 


The Faculty Christian Fellowship is 
an active, informal association of faculty 
and staff of different schools in Lebanon. 
Five evening meetings in November on 
“Christian Reality and Appearance in 
Our Time’, led by Dr. John Mackay, 
had an average attendance of 120; 
another supper meeting in November 
involved almost 100 persons in a dis- 
cussion of ‘“‘Christian Attitudes in Aca- 
demic Teaching”, with Dr. Mary Ely 
Lyman as leader. December vacation 
included a study trip to Egypt where 
discussions were held with political 
and religious leaders. January meetings 
heard Dr. Albert Badre, internation- 
ally known Lebanese economist, on 
the subject “Christian Responsibility in 
Higher Education in the Middle East’’, 
and Dr. Charles Malik, former UN 
General Assembly President on “The 
Gospel and the World’’. 


Committed to the faith that all Chris- 
tians are one body in Christ, that God’s 
purpose includes all mankind, the UCC 
undertakes its inclusive ministry in hope 
and expectation that God will continually 


use this community for his purposes in 
the Middle East. 


PAUL R. Dotson 
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AUSTRALIA 


At a recent meeting of the Australian 
Citizenship Convention, D. S. Ander- 
son, representing the Australian SCM, 
attacked that country’s White Australia 
policy. He said that Australia was “out 
on a limb in the world” and urged the 
Federal Government to admit a quota 
of Asians, pointing out that if a 
plan to admit Asians in small num- 


A rtsaaitpapal 


bers proved successful, the intake could — 
be increased. If it was unsuccessful, the — 


plan could be revised. 
‘“‘We have a colour bar in Australia’, 
Mr. Anderson said. “It seems a magic 


line is drawn across the Middle East. © 


To the east of this line, it doesn’t matter 
in which part of Asia a person lives, 
he is kept out because of his skin 
colour... With few exceptions, no 
Asian can expect to be admitted irrespec- 
tive of his occupation or education.” 


NORWAY 

From Louis Schaefer, General Sec- 
retary of the Norwegian SCM : 

The SCM of Norway has been having 
constant economic difficulties, Which 
have, of course, limited our various 
activities. In an effort to improve the 
situation, we opened, in June 1959, a 


“grill room’? in our student house in ~ 


Oslo — and the result has been that 
we have been able to appoint three 
new SCM secretaries! The grill room 
is rather small, about twenty-five yards 
square, and we serve ice cream, hot 


dogs, hamburgers, coffee, chocolate, and ~ 


fruit juice. The turnover has amounted 
to about half a million Norwegian 
kroner (£25,000). 

Our group in Bergen was in similar 
difficulties, and so in August 1960 they 


bought a restaurant in the middle of — 


town, which they are now rebuilding 
as a similar grill room. 

Other SCMs, suffering from the same 
familiar economic problems, might per- 
haps solve their difficulties in a similar 
way. We should be glad to help any 
of them, on the basis of our experience. 

We send our greetings to all national 
Movements throughout the world, and 
our wish for great Christian growth in 
1961. 


We have just received from the National Student Christian Federation 
in the USA word of the arrest of more students who are continuing the “sit- 
ins” (see Federation News, May 1960) in protest against racial segregation. 
In Atlanta, Georgia, eighteen persons had been arrested for a sit-in in a 
cafeteria in the Federal Building, and at the time of writing of the report 
more were planning to sit-in, with more arrests expected. Nine students 
from Friendship Junior College in Rock Hill, South Carolina, were arrested 
for sitting-in, and were sentenced to $100 fine each or one month at hard 
labour with a “‘chain gang”’. They chose the month at hard labour. In order 
to focus attention on this, four Negro members of the Student Non-Violent 
Coordinating Committee did the same thing, and were arrested and given 
the same sentence. Car-loads of students were being organized in Atlanta, 
and in Nashville, Tenn., to go to Rock Hill to join in the sit-in itself and the 
chain gang. 

Almighty God, Ruler and Judge of all men, whose witnesses in all 
times have endured bonds and imprisonments, and whose apostles have 
not been ashamed of their chains: be with all those who suffer bondage 
because of their faith ; strengthen them in their time of trouble ; comfort 
them in their loneliness with the knowledge of the cloud of witnesses 
with which they are surrounded ; give them patience to bear their burdens ; 
awaken the whole Church and stir all slumbering consciences to the evils 
of racial prejudice by all examples of Christian resistance to injustice 
borne with dignity and love. In the name of Jesus, the pioneer of our 
faith, who for the joy set before him endured the Cross., Amen. 


* 
* * 


The Rey. Eilfried Kpotsra, Chairman of the SCM in Togo, has died as 
the result of injuries sustained in an automobile accident February 18. He was 
the founder of the Togo SCM and a great friend of the WSCF. He was a 
speaker at the Leadership Training Course in Aburi, Ghana, 1958, and was 
only prevented by transport difficulties from addressing the Course held 
in Mindolo, to which, however, he sent his speech. He was also a tutor at the 

Strasbourg conference. In him the Federation has lost one of its most capable 
and devoted young African leaders. Our prayer is that his work, and also 
his unexpected and incomprehensible death, will call other young African 
Christians to serve the Church in Africa as he did. 

* y: * 

Let us give thanks to God that Siegfried Schmutzler, former student pastor 
of Leipzig, DDR, has been released after three and a half years of imprison- 
ment. 

We ask thee, O Lord, to give him thy spirit that he may praise thee 
in word and deed, and show him where thou wouldst have him serve 
thee as thy minister. Amen. 
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andinavian SCMs and took part in 
of 


